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LETTEKKE 


My LORD D*, 


FXXKKOUR Grace may perhaps be 
x 7 25 ſurpriſed at the contents of this 
2 | 5 letter; but I flatter myſelf the 
E impartial public will not think 
the points here diſcuſſed unimportant, nor 
improperly addreſſed ; ſince you are n 
ſuppoſed to have the ſupreme direction of 


the affairs of this nation. Your adminiſ- 


tration has occaſioned much political rea- 
ſoning ; your friends have often pro- 


claimed the juſtneſs of your meaſures, 


your enemies as often arraigned them : in, 
this letter, my Lord, I ſhall ſteer a mid- 
19 5 — 3 


»/ 


(2) 
dle courſe : no dupe to prejudice, un- 
warped by faction, I ſhall freely praiſe or 


condemn, when I ſpeak of paſt times, as 


your conduct deſerves. 


The affairs of this kingdom, for a few 


years, have been managed with ſuch wiſ- 


dom and prudence, that the effects appear 
in every corner of the world: Britain is 
_ alike victorious by ſea and land, a circum- 


ſtance which, I believe, will be very dif- 


. ficult to ſhew was ever the caſe before. 


This ſhort, but. bright period, was pre- 
ceded by one the very reverſe ; in war we 
were unſucceſsful, and the domeſtic go- 


vernment of the nation was torn by faction; 


in a word, by blunders and knavery we 
were in a very low and pitiful condition. 
Foreigners wonder that a government, 
which political writers repreſent as the 


model of perfection, ſhould be in a man- 


ner ſo unhinged, and confuſed at the 
breaking out of a war; when it is ſuppoſed 


that a monarchy ſo powerful as this, whoſe 


affairs are well conducted during a peace, 
would not, in the natural courſe of things, 


be 
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be at ſuch a loſs when a war became HE 
fary. The ſurprie is natural to thoſe who 
are not acquainted with what may not 
improperly be called, the eſſence of our 
government. Sir Robert Walpole, who con- 


tinued prime miniſter much longer than 
any one before, or fince his time, owed 


the duration of his power, in a very great | 


. meaſure, to his keeping his country in 
profound peace: it is true, in this he gave 


up the intereſt of his country to ſecure 
himſelf ; but with any prime miniſters 
that is but a trifle. The ſprings of our 
government are eaſily continued in their 
natural motion in peace; but when a war 
breaks out, a vaſt quantity of new ma- 
chinery is neceflary ; the management 
becomes more complicated, much greater 


abilities are required to conduct it, and 


the pilot muſt have great ſkill, or he will 
not avoid the multitude of rocks that fur- 


round him. 


If we chad theſe points with at- 
tention⸗ We cannot wonder at the con- 


en ſo generally evident in a Brztif 
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miniſtry when this difficult trial is made; 
nor can we wonder at the unpatriot ſpirit 
of thoſe, who ſacrifice the intereſt of their 
country to their own, ſince that is quite 
conſiſtent with the nature of man. In 
fact, we did not find the miniſtry, at the 
breaking out of the preſent war, more 
prepared for ſuch an event than their pre- 


deceſſors, nor more willing to reſign their 
power to thoſe who were abler to con- 


duct the ſtate machine; but warded off 


the dreadful blow of a war as long as poſ- 


ſible, in hopes to prolong the peace a ne- 


188 at ww rate. 


At laſt, unable to ſtem ths torrent, they 
were obliged to reſign their places, or ra- 


ther to ſhare them with another faction; 


and then was produced that coalition of 


parties, ſo greatly advantageous to this nati- 


on, and ſo honourable to themfelyes. You, 
my lord, was nearly connected with that 
event, and I cannot here deny the tribute 


of praiſe due to you for your ſhare, in the 


conduct of the following Campaigns : they 


18 55 great and Sous: and redounded as 
much 


1 


(s) 
much to the honour of the then miniſtry, 
as to the bravery of the people they 
guided. While they continued united, 
the war was carried on with all imaginable 
vigour, and our arms were attended with 
the greateſt ſucceſs. Moreover, this coa- 
lition of parties united ſuch intereſts, that 
war was conducted with as much ſeeming 
eaſe as if all was. peace abroad, as well 
as harmony at home. No. ſupplies were 
demanded for the ſervice of the nation, but 
they were immediately granted by parlia- 
ment, and raiſed by the credit of the 
miniſtry, . OLE - lt 


on . 


A late ER reſignation has, to appear- 
ance, diſſolved this union; at leaſt, it is 
certain, that the adminiſtration of the af- 

fairs of the nation is no longer in the 

8: | fame hands. You muſt certainly allow, 

4 my Lord, that an event ſo ſudden, ſo un- 

9 expected, and of ſuch importance, * 

greatly alarm the nation: not perhaps 
from a want of a good opinion of thoſe 

who continue in power, but from a fear 

of its being the occaſion of a bad peace 

con- 
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(9) 
concluding ſo glorious a war. I juſt now 
mentioned the difficulty an Enghſh mini- 
ſtry finds in conducting one; this reſults 
in a very great meaſure from the want of 
ſupplies to ſupport it. A parliamentary 
mtereſt may procure their being voted; 
but the people, my Lord, muſt have an 
opinion of a miniſtry before they can be 
raiſed; and a good opinion always ariſes 
from the conſideration of paſt times. 


Your Grace has too much experience to 
be ſurpriſed at the ſtreſs I lay on raiſiug the 
ſupplies. Nor can you wonder at the 
foreſight of the people in not ſubſcribing 
to funds, when they cannot depend on the 
miniſtry” s purſuing thoſe meaſures that are 
for the advantage of the nation. The 
value of flock, is ſo nearly connected with 
the public affairs, that every man, before 
he ſubſcribes his money for the uſe of the 
government, will undoubtedly conſider the 
ſtate of the nation, or in other words, the 

ſtate of the miniſtry ; for by woeful ex- 
perience we have often found, that the 
| former 
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former is but too. nearly dependent c on the 
latter. 


The nation bed a high opinion of the 
great Commoner who lately bore a ſhare in 
the adminiſtration of affairs; and I believe 
it was very juſtly founded: this opinion aroſe 


from the ſucceſs that attended his meaſures, 


which were in general deemed national. 
His reſignation certainly ſpeaks ome alter 
ation; for as he has met with little oppo- 
ſition in parliament, and according to the 


general notion, poſſeſſed his Majeſty's good: 


opinion, why ſhould he reſign? A near 


enquiry may perhaps unfold the cauſe of 


an event which appears ſtrange merely for 


want. of reflection. 


The ſucceſs of this war has been ſo en- 
tirely on our fide, that we cannot be the 


leaſt ſurprized at our enemies trying every 


meaſure to change their bad fortune: 
till very lately they have been utterly diſ- 
appointed : (I lay till very lately, becauſe 
their ſucceſs in the late negociation is 


a unknown.) Finding how unlikely 
they 


FS? 


they were to gain any thing by continuing 
the war, they very judiciouſly recollected 


the pacific overture from Great- Britain 


and Pruſſia; and they propoſed a congreſs, 


which was accepted: in the interim, a nego- 
ciation was opened between our court 
and that of France. The terms demanded 


by the French miniſtry were ſuch, that a 
compliance with them would at once have 


gave up the advantages we have gained 
in this burthenſome and expenſive War. 
The refuſal gave riſe to new propoſals, | 


and new ere, till the negociation was 


ſpun out to ſome length: almoſt at the 
concluſion of it, (if it is ended) the court 
of Spain made ſome new demands on 


Great=-Britam ; and in their memorial, 


as we have reaſon to believe, threatened 


us with a war, _unleſs we were more 


modeſt in the terms to which we expected 
our enemy to agree. The French miniſter 
who conducted the negociation, no ſooner- 


departs, and new reſolutions are taken, 


than the principal perſonage in the mini- 


ſtry, who had been ſo inſtrumental in the 


conduct of the war, reſigns his IO This 


is 
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ä 1991 
zs the ſhort ſtate of the affair, that fills 10 


1 men with ſurpriſe. 


That chi! is forme cauſe which „ 
this effect, is certain; and it is alſo clear, 
that we cannot prove what that cauſe is: 
but from many attendant circumſtances, 
your Grace will allow me at leaſt to form 
ſome conjectures. We know extremely 
well, that the late miniſter's maxim was to 


make no peace with France, until we 


could command ſuch a one as would ſe- 
cure our poſſeſſions in America, and repay 
us, by an acceſſion of trade, for the enor- 
mous expences of the war. This plan he- 
made the rule of his meaſures, and we 
are to ſuppoſe that he inſiſted, as far as 
his power reached, on the ſame being re- 
garded in the late negociation with M. Buſy. 
If he met with no oppoſition, what ſhould 
occaſion his reſignation ? 8 but it 
is well known, that the CO -l were 
divided in their opinions catering the 
terms of the peace, and that it was with 
great difficulty this miniſter could get 
thoks offered by France then, rejected. 
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However he carried his point ſo far as to 


get Buſſy diſmiſs'd for the preſent. Pre- 


ſently after comes the Spaniſh memorial, 
which is followed by his reſi gnation. 


5 Gra will not be forpriſed at my 


e Mr. P**#*'g motives to conſiſt in 


his being againſt the meaſures that he then 
found were likely to prevail. As he was for 
continuing the war, we are conſequently 
to ſuppoſe that the prevailing! opinion in 
the miniſtry was for peace. But it may 
be aſked perhaps why he ſhould not pro- 
mote a peace as well as the reſt of the 


miniſtry ? ? We may certainly anſwer, that 


his aim was peace; but that his idea of that 


peace, was different from theirs. 'He 
thought the terms then in debate were 


not good enough ; they thought otherwiſe. 
And as he found 'the contrary opinion 


likely to ſucceed, he thought proper not to be 
concerned in an affair which he could not 
approve. It will certainly be aſked, why 
the peace does not appear which this gen- 


tleman diſapproved? And it will be objected, 


that ſo far are we from an appearance of 


g 5 


( 11+} 
Pater that new Preparations are now mak - 
ing for war. 


Your Grace knows very well, how im- 
poſſible it is to point out particulars in 
ſuch affairs as theſe. When we argue 
from conjecture, we muſt be content with 
appearances, and not expect to have every 
aſſertion grounded on facts. The notion 

which I have advanced, is entirely confiſ- 
tent with the abjections here ſuppoſed to be 
formed. Two campaigns paſſed after the 
Marlborough miniſtry was removed from 
their employments, but it was clearly 
foreſeen, what turn the affairs of the na- 
tion would take when a new ſet came in; 
whoſe, hopes, and private intereſts were 
. faundedin a ſpeedy peace. And accordingly, 
at the peace of Utrecht, the advantages of . 
a long and glorious war were given up, 
and facrificed to the private views of a 
new faction. 


= The Oxford party then found themſelves 
unable to continue a war, which required 
my ſupplies to be raiſed, by che credit of 
„ the 


(12) 


the miniſtry ; and as the duration of their 
power depended on a peace, they hattily 


patched one up, which has been the evi- 


_ dent occaſion of every war that has hap- 


pened ſince that time. They acted in al- 


moſt the very ſame manner as a ſucceed- 


ing miniſtry did, in a peace concluded not 


a great while ago; when another mini- 


ſtry, your Grace very well knows which 
I mean, followed their example, and by 


” ſo doing, brought their country into that 


terrible ſituation, from which it was ſo 
lately retrieved. | 


Nothing © can be more . pernicious to the 
intereſt of any nation, than the concluſion 
of haſty treaties, made more to anſwer 


private than public ends. It is always the 
certain ſign of an unſettled government, 
and wavering meaſures; and conſequent- a 
ly muſt diſguſt other powers, whom it 
would be greatly for our advantage to 
have for allies. The Dutch were of |infi- | 
nite fervice to the common cauſe in the 
queen's war; and although great com- 
1 every now and then were made of . 
; their 


* 
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e eee 
their not furniſhing the quota's towards tlie 
war, which they were obliged to do by 
treaty, yet they really bore a very conſi- 
derable ſhare in it, and acted with great 
vigour throughout it. The infamous 
peace of Utrecht forced them to give up 
many advantages which their intereſt re- 
quired ſhould be ſecured to them, becaufe 
they were unable to continue the war 
without our aſſiſtance. The fineſt oppor- 
tunity was thrown away of ſecuring the 
neighbours of France from her incroach- 
ments; and that critical moment loſt, 
which, till the preſent time, never 0c» 
_ curred e 


Could we wonder, with any reaſon, 
my Lord, at the caution of our friends the 
Dutch, at the beginning of the laſt war ? 
At Utrecht thy were forced into a treaty 
againſt the mutual engagements of both 
nations; and when a ſecond war broke 
out, they certainly ated with great pru- 
dence, in not being haſty in ſuch alliances; 
nor can we blame them for the backward- 
_ neſs they ſhewed, during the whole war: 

5 at 


+ „ 
it was but juſt policy. They had be 
been deceived by our government, and 
they determined not to make too great a 
riſque on the faith of it again. In Eng- 


land we abuſed them for this conduct, and 


readily attributed their motives to the in- 
fluence of French gold: but did the en- 
ſuing peace convince them that their ſuſ- 


picions were groundleſs? fo far from it, 
that your Grace very well knows it was a. 
ſecond Utrecht. The intereits of this 


nation, and its allies were given up; not 
from an inability to continue the war, but 


5 for its 1 >ceflity to ſecure private intereſts. | 


At the opening of the preſent war, we, 
as uſual, endeavoured to involve the Dutch 
in it; but experience had made them too 
wiſe to put any truſt ina government ſo un- 

ſtable in its foundations, and fo fluctuating 
in its meaſures. They had twice paid ex- 
tremely dear for their alliances with us; 


common prudence now taught them to re- 
nounce any offenfive connection with us, 
to deſpiſe our miniſtry, and laugh at our 


eee TT _—_ my Lord = * ** 
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1 Wes 
we loſt the aſſiſtance of this-powerful peos 
I ple, which would have been of very great 
5 | conſequence. to us in the late campaigns. 
; TI believe the molt ſenſible» politicians will 
4 agree, that it would have been much 
1 more advantageous for us to have made 
x Flanders the ſeat of war, than the country 
on the other fide the Rhine: thoſe fortreſſes 
1 _ which were heretofore ſo famous, are no 
longer the ſame places, and the eaſe of 
fupplying an army in Flanders, eſpecially 
$ when the: Dutch were our friends, muſt 
3 naturally be much 2 0 [where 
_ war is now nen bn. b23qobe 
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e n ml endl perceive Fes 
what I have faid, that I am of opinion, a 
peace at preſent, may not be ſo fat off 
as is commonly imagined. As to the 

preparations. for war, they appear as a 
gale, which may very ſpeedily be blowyn 
over. If this peace is ſo far off, and an 
anſwer given to the Spaniſb memorial that 
is agreeable to the intereſt of this nation 3 
it forms a contradiction to the Great Com- 
moner's religning his poſh at ſo critical a 
LET, time. 


( 16 ) 


time. Have we the leaſt reaſon to ſuppoſe 


that he would take this ſtep: merely from 
zaprice ? Is it not rather much more like- 
ly, that his motive was the diſapprobation 
of the meaſures which he perceived were 
then going to be executed? His intereſt in 
the adminiſtration was not confiderable 
enough, to direct the affairs of peace and war; 
perhaps it would have been for the intereſt of 
this nation, if it had been ſo. I would not 
be ſuppoſed from hence, to intimate that we 


are juſt going to have a peace: I would 


only ſhew, that new maxims have been 
adopted, which, I apprehend, will in the 


end be productive of ſuch a one as Mr. : 


| P en. nnn never 1110 74M 
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The 3 nde my Loved; is not 


yet finiſhed ; ſo that there is time enough 


yet this winter, to conclude a very admi- 
rable peace. I don't know whether we have 
not one or two firſt rate peace- makers in 
this kingdom, that would patch up an- 


other Utrecht in à month, or perhaps leſs 


time. Tis true, your Grace's abilities are 


perfectly well known; your diſintereſtedneſs 
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is very celebrated; but above all, your 
former adminiſtration has rendered you ſo 
de eſervedl ly famous, that Britain cannot but 
regard you as one of her guardian angels, 


and the chief pillar of the ſtate; ſo that 


we can have little to fear, as long as your 


Grace's infinite abilities are employed in 
the ſervice of o¹hbTrr . 7 18 
the meaning, my Lord D* * *, muſt be 
very obvious. 4 RY FED 


The preſent bn my en Could 
certainly conſider the opinion of the peo- 
ple; if they are perſuaded that the admi- 
niſtration of affairs is in the hands of men 
who will only conſider the nation's good, | 
ſupplies will eaſily be raiſed; and while that 
is the caſe, the war may eaſily be continued. 
But if any change happens, which ſhould 
gi ve the people reaſon to ſuſpect that mew 
maxims are adopted; can it be ſu ppoſed 
they will ſubſcribe to funds? if the mini- 
ſtry have not credit enough with the mo- 
neyed men to raiſe the ſupplies, they muſt 
either reſign their power to thoſe Who have 
more credit than themſelves, or make a 


8 peace, 


| ( 18) 

4 peace, and by fo doing finiſh the 210 
of wanting ſuch immenſe ſums. As to 
the firſt point, I ſhall ſay nothing of that; 
but the ſecond is much more probable. 


The national debt, my Lord, is now 
become an object of very ſerious concern 
to this nation: it would not require a 
great deal of reaſoning to prove, that there 
is at this time a real criſis in our affairs, 
and ariſing, in a very great meaſure, from 
this enormous debt. The very intereſt of 
it now amounts to upward of three mil- 
lions, vis And I have great reaſon to 


believe that when accounts come to be 


ſettled, it may diſcloſe ſome unexpected 
items, that will not a little ſurprize the 
nation. When a government is ſo im- 
menſely involved, thoſe people who lend 
money to it, will be very res 
how its affairs go: a ſtrong proof of 
this, is the effect which good or bad ſuc- 
ceſs has on the price of ſtocks. For if the 
very intereſt of the debt amounts to fo con- 
ſiderable a part of the annual revenue of 
the kingdom, the value of the principal 
will | 
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(19) 
will depend entirely on the riches of the 


nation; and it is very well known ho- 


nearly connected theſe riches are with the 


terms of every treaty of Parcs we con- 
clude. I will readily allow that this debt 


is not an object of dread, if we encreaſe 


our trade by the enſuing peace in propor- 
tion to the encreaſe of debt. But, if on 


the contrary, we ſhould. conſiderably in- 


creaſe the burthen, without, at the ſame. 
time, enabling ourſelves to. bear. it, we 
mult be making haſty ſtrides: toward bank 


i | 2 8 5 Corry I 


The termis of peace, i I am £7" 
formed by very good authority, were re- 


5 Jected as long as a certain great man was 


in the adminiſtration, were ſuch as could 
not be agreed to by us, the leaſt conſiſt- 


ently wich our intereſts, There were 


ſome particular articles which concerned 
our trade more nearly than the reſt; the 


one was yielding up Guadalupe to France; 
and another returning them Canada, re- 


ſerving only a Barrier; giving them li- 
berty to fiſh on the banks of Nowſound- 
DP S= —— lattd; 


( 20 by 
Land, and ceding 1 the iſle Sable to them for 
drying their fiſh. I ſhall not make a mi- 
nute enquiry into the expediency of agree- 
ing to theſe articles; but pronounce them to 
| be extremely bad. We certainly went 
to war to ſecure. our colomes in North- 
America this work, if ſuch a peace en- 
ſues, we ſhall evidently have to perform 
again. As we, have been at ſuch an im- 
menſe expence in proſecuting the war, 
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nl - we may reaſonably expect ſome advantage 
i from it; and how can this be obtained but by 
it retaining, Our acquiſitions ' If we give up 
i | | Guadalupe, we give up an immenſe trade 
we With it; that valuable iſland produces as 
if much ſugar as Martinica, and maintains. a 
wo. great number of ſailors yearly... The pre- 
It ſerving ſo valuable a conqueſt will very 
it; 


greatly aſſiſt 1 in repaying us our expence in 
| making war The Newfoundland fiſhery 
is another, prodigiouſly important branch 
of trade : even while the French had by 
treaty only a ſmall thare of it, they were 
able to underſell us in the principal mar- 
kets of Europe, and conſequently almoſt 
ingroſſod the trade; what therefore will 
| they 
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( 21) 
they do when they have the iſland of 
Sable in their poſſeſſion, which is ſo well 


ſituated for the fiſhery ? Why it will moſt 
certainly be found a ſecond Cape- Breton 
to them, and their fiſhery will be juſt as 
valuable to them as it was before the 
breaking out of the preſent war. Thus we 
ſhall give up the very point for which war 


was commenced; and plunge ourſelves into 
a moſt enormous expence, without gain- 


ing, 194 Se or means to bear it. 


The — of this nation are cel 


with reſpect to the ſtability of their com- 


merce. Some men fancy from the im- 
menſity of trade we now poſleſs, that we 
Mall continue to keep it. But if ſuch a 


peace as I have juſt mentioned is con- 
cluded, nothing can be more fallacious than 


this notion. Great- Britain, I believe I 
may with ſafety ſay, never poſſeſſed ſo ex- 
tenſive a commerce: but a very great 
part of it is owing to the deſtruction of 
that of France. We now ſerve a multi- 


tude of markets, which the French before 
had entirely to themſelves; and although 


| neutral 


(an 
neutral nations have profited by thewar — 
tween us, yet ſome branches are entirely in 
our poſſeſſion. The cod fiſhery now brings 
prodigious ſums into this kingdom: our 
lugar trade 1s alſo greatly increaſed ; and 
the demand for our manufactures in 
North-America is infinitely ſuperior to 
what it ever was before. Theſe are the 
advantages we enjoy at preſent ; but will 
this, my Lord, be the caſe after ſuch a 
peace? Every article will be totally dif- 
ferent. Our trade will be very, different 
from what it is now ; our neighbours, the 

induſtrious French, will ſoon poſſeſs 4 
| flouriſhing commerce; and/ as their's in- 
creaſe, our's muſt. neceflarily diminiſh. At 
preſent we do not feel the burthen of our 
national debt ſo extremely heavy ; but 
what ſhall we do when we have loſt ſuch 
- confiderable branches of our trade, which 
is the ſource of our riches, and which alone 
enables us to pay three millions a Ne in 
intereſt? 


[Daululef ihe great Conumoner conſider- 


ed theſe points with tliat attention which 
their 


(23) 


their 1 importance deſerves; and he could 
not reflect on them without ſeeing the ab- 


ſolute neceſſity of making a very god 


peace. He indeed had ſpent many mil- 
lions, or to ſpeak more to the preſent pur- 


poſe, had greatly increaſed the debt of the 


nation; but then muſt not any other mi- 


niſter have done the ſame; and perhaps 
without making ſuch great acquiſitions as 
we have done during his adminiſtration? 
Have not every miniſter fince we have had 
a debt done the fame ? But whoever ſpent 


the nation's money ſo much to its advan- 
tage? Mr. P&R certainly knewtheconſe- _ 


quences of running ſo deep in debt; but 
he alſo knew, that ſuch a peace as he pro- 
poſed to make, would fully enable us to 
bear the weight of the urch laid on 
us to obtain 1 it, 


— 


Now, my Lord D***, e have ſome 


| reaſon to fear, this nation will find, at a 
peace, her debt immenſely increaſed, wich- 
out a proportionable increaſe of trade. 
This is a very ſerious conſideration, and 
mull ſtrike a terior into every honeſt man 


who 


. 

who loves his country Here it will 
naturally be aſked why the miniſters, who 
remain in employment, may not be as 
able to- conclude a' good peace 'as Mr. 
Pu This is a queſtion which at firſt 
ſight appears to carry ſome degree of rea- 
ſon with it: but may I not anſwer, my. 
Lord, that without conſidering their abili- 
ties w E ſhould reflect on the motive Which 
induced tliat gentleman to reſign; Which! 
have already ſhewed to be his ; dif pproba- | 
tion of the meaſures then purſuing. "This 
clearly tells us, that the preſent miniſtry 
were of a different opinion from him; or in 
other words, that they were inclined to a 
peace Which he did not think good enough: 
Is it likely, my Lord DA, that this party 
ſhould have changed their notion ſince his 
reſignation? Nothing ſurely ſo improba- | 
ble! I have explained how many reaſons 
they may Have to makè a peace 3 nay, that 
they will be neceſſitated to it, for want of 
n ius 5 7 a 1 
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It has' Beat very ty reported, that 


one material reaſon for this great man's 
0 " reſignation 


1 1 
reſignation, was his being ſtrongly l 
in his deſign of entering into a war with 
Spain. I ſhall not here enter into a mi- 
nute enquiry concerning the particular 
points on which the wiſdom of ſuch a 
meaſure would depend; but one thing is 
very certain, that the affair of a Spaniſh 
war, and a peace with France, were very 
nearly connected. A War with Spain 
would have thoroughly convinced the na- 
tion that the miniſtry were determined 
never to agree to an indifferent peace. 
The great Commoner was for entering im- 
mediately into one: What could be his 
motives, my Lord, for ſuch a conduct ? 
Sure he did not form the ſcheme without 
having ſome reaſons for it. Was not the me- 
morial of the court of Spain, which Ithave 
before mentioned, the cauſe, of it / DG 
we not know from undoubted authority, 
that the Spaniarde, for ſome. time . pait, 
and even at preſent, , have been making 
very great preparations for war ? What is 
the meaning of this? Does it not corre- 
ſpond with that memorial F Were we not 


threatened in it with a war? It is true 
b 4:56) E the 


* 


j 
„ 
"the Garerte has told us, we need not have 
0 r— 4 fears of ſuch an event; but is not that 
article ſince Mr. Pan reſignation — — 
Does not ſuch a concatenation of circum- 
ſtances clearly ſhew, that there is much 
more behind the curtain relating to a 
peace, than appears to the world? If the 
demands of Spain were refuſed, and the 
+ miniſtry were determined' to proſecute the 
war with vigour, why ſhould the great 
Comimioner e at *. a critial period ? 


ln = ue Doan; tis Gent 


may. tell us juſt what tales it pears, and 
the em? aries of the preſent - . may 
cutter their reports in every corner 97 the 
Ton, to make us believe that the reſigna- 
tion will have no conſequences; yet the in- 
quiſttive minds of reflecting people, will 
believe their on reaſon ſooner than any 
aAſſurances that can be given them. Tne 
preſent mi perhaps would continue 
the war till they could procure” a good 
peace; but their abilities muſt be con- 
fidered, and their intereſt. No doubt we 


een hear of the ae: pompous ſhews of 
vid 
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(27) LS 
Wallike 1 till the ies for next 
year are granted, and if poſſible, raiſed ; 
but then, I. my Lord, {hall 1 to hear 


a eee tale. — — Sat . | 


— 


The 1 in genen of chis, nation 


form a very juſt opinion of the miniſters. 


wh. conduct the public affairs: 7 they 


judge by a ſign, which, in theſe caſes, with 


a few exceptions, ſeldom deceives; and 


that is, ſucceſs. It cannot be wondered at, 


that WE wen have been very fond of 
Mr. P——; it would have been extremely 
3 if we had not. He, by the 
wiſdom of his councils, and his well- 
formed plans of action, brought his coun- 


try to its preſent high pitch of glory and 


proſperity. He ſucceeded a ſet of men 


who. were unable. to conduct the great 
machine of the ſtate, and who in many, 


very many inſtances, had proved how little 


they regarded the intereſt of their country, 


when it came to be balanced by their own. 


| Such an adminiſtration had reduced us to 
that low degree, from which his abilities 


raiſed us. Is it not therefore very I natural, 
E 2; IE 


(28) 
that we ſhould have a great opinion of a 
man who, with no impropriety, has often 


been called the ſaviour of his country ? It 
would be ſtupidity or malignity to deny 
| this juſt tribute to a miniſter, to whom we 


are fo greatly indebted: there are few ob- 


jects but what have their light and dark 
ſides ; unhappily— —it gives me pain 


to proceed but e g muſt be 
fatiched, 


Somebody has obſerved, that bre i is no 


virtue which has ſtood the teſt leſs ſucceſs- 
| fully than patriotiſm: giving up every 


thin ng for one's country, is indeed a very 


ſevere trial for the human mind to undergo, ; 
in an age. when this virtue is not in the 


greateſt repute. Among the antient Ro- 


mans, children were taught to revere it, 


as ſoon : as their minds would admit of fuch 


an idea; and when they grew up, they had "IN 

not only their own ſentiments to ſtrengthen 
their edo, but the animating exam- 
ple of f their countrymen: In the Preſet 
times "the caſe is extremely different; ſo 
great's a ag N apo chat a real 'pa- 
| i een Mt 


_ 
_  _ 
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1 
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(29) 


friof would now. be the wonder and ad- 


miration of his age. Had the great Com- 


moner, whom I have ſo often mentioned, 
retired from public «buſineſs without that 


penſion, which, I fear, will be fo fatal to 


his fame: had he given up the great emo 
luments of his office; the high power, 
the ſplendor which is annexed to a miniſter 


of ſtate; had he ſacrificed theſe to his 


reputation, and to a ſincere deſire of acting 
only for the ſervice of his country; hat 
might not the great man have done? who . 


would not have adored the name of Pt, * 


Could a penſion give an honeſt man that 


ſecret ſatisfaction which reſults from a 
knowledge of having given up every thing 
for the ſervice of ones country? would not 
the admiration of a whole people, make 


ſome amends for the want of this penſion? 


If money was wanted, would not this 
great and opulent city have ſettled a 'penſi- | 
on on kim, equal, or ſuperior, to what 

he now receives? Which would have been be 
moſt honourable, . to have received It we 
a reward, for his ſervices," from thoſe who 


could not flatter in ſuch a caſe, or from a 
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miniſtry, as a b—be? a b—be to for K his 
mouth ein the H=——e of C— -s 7 But 
ſuppoſing his honour too delicate to agree 
wo ſuch a propoſal, though it certainly 
would be the greateſt honour he could re 
ceive, as it would be the ſtrongeſt proof 


of his deſerts, could the preſent miniſtry | 
have preſerved their power againſt ſuch an 


oppoſition in parliament as the great Com- 
moner ought, in conſcience, to have made, 1 
if he retired from buſineſs merely becauſe 
he did not approve of the then meaſures? 
Is it not every man's duty, not only to 


ferve his country by acting himſelf for its 
Intereſts, but in preventing others from 


acting contrary to them? If he thought 


is oppoſition would have brought him 


Again into er, and if he knew that he 
acted for 3 of his country when he 


as in power, he ought to have made ſuch 


oſition. And his receiving this pen- 
* cauſe of his downfall in the 


minds of his countrymen, ar ſuch a time, | 
tells us very plainly, that the preſent mini- 


will receive no oppoſition from him, 


et — meaſures be — e — 


What 


(31) 

What could a miniſtry expect from-the 
conſequences of making a bad peace, if 
they were vigorouſly oppoſed in the He 
of Cs? Indeed it would be ſuch 
a reſtraint on their actions, that e ſhould 
not be in any danger of ſeeing a had one 
concluded; for they, if they had ſuch de- 
ſigns, would not be able to Len their 
ſeats till they had made one; and if they 
did by any means effect it, a parliamentary 
enquiry might be once more ſet on foot, 
and perhaps to the 22 e of phe 
nation. 7 77 ͤ ² A 


Ty 


If the is overt had 420 of 
ks a peace, at any rate, to prelgrve 
themſelves, in pr, and found their in- 
tereſt ſtrong enough to carry their point; 
if this, I ſay, was the caſe, they agted 
very prudently in ſtopping the mouth of a 
man whoſe voice in parliament would have 
been of ſuch fatal conſequence to their 
meaſures. Had Mr. P ? raiſed an qppoſi- 
tion, it would at once have ruined all the 
ſchemes of his enemies; as the whole king- 
dom would have been alarmed for fear of a 
ſecond 
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ſecond Utrecht taking place immediately, 
His throwing up his place at ſuch an ex- 


treme critical moment, would have told 


the nation very plainly, that deſigns were 
on foot which he could not think of being 
the leaſt concerned in; and his retiring 


unpenſioned, would have. given him ſuch 


immenſe influence, that the oppoſite party 


would never have been able to keep pole 
ſion of their TO: eee 


0 as the affalf ſtands at en 


they may not ſo immediately find ſuch ter- 
rible effects reſulting from the late reſigna- 
tion; but I believe they will meet with 
more difficulty i in carrying on the war in 
ſuch a vigorous manner as to conclude i it 
with an advantageous peace, than poſſibly 
they may expect. This reſignation will 
make a very deep impreſſion on the 

minds of the people; ; they will no- 
review former times, and compare them . 
with the preſent. | They will conſider, 

my Lord, in whoſe hands the adminiſtra- 


tion of affairs is fallen; ; and will fear not 
ſo much H Pech a want of abilities : in ſome 


1 Air 
ee ee 


* 


© 38 6 "—- 
oft them, as 4 change in the 1 maxims that 
we have hitherts proceeded on. I make 
very little doubt but your Grace, and the 
-reſt of the min iſtry, "will prokeelits the 
Wär with great vigour if you are able, that 
1 vou can raiſe money, and ! 1 4 Peace 
is not too far advanced: there! is no! ſort 
of reaſon to apprehend your. - conclud; ng; a bad 
peace, if you have it in your power to carry 
on the war; and it will not be-a very great 
while before we thall ſee hat are your 
and! your party” 8 intentions. * 
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e are fo many 7 intereſts to be 0 
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gat e Ping could be adop *. ä We | 
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have made” war for nothing, or. 1 chan | 
nothing, i if, Wwe, do not ,obrain a peace that : 
18 clear and explicit in every patticular. | 
The treat of Aix la Chapelle le bf the boun- ; 
dariesc of F Acadia undeterminec and even 
the very country, that ought to be compre- 


n . hended 


| \ 
| nl Ik is 
| | hended under that Name, was unknown; ; 


nay, the very name itſelf ought not to 

| have been allowed, as having - no ſettled 

idea annexed to it. But God forbid, that 

j we ſhould have any neceſſity, at a peace, 
to underſtand what parts of North America 

a "ought to be comprehended under any ti- 
1 7 for if we do not retain the poſſeſſion ö 
of every inch of it, we give up what we 
muſt, in the nature of things, one e day, or 
is: go | 0 war to 8 


It is to the 15555 of e every * — who N 4 
l  _ knows the importance of the ſouthern, part 9 
lil 1 North America, commonly called Lou- E | 
= zana, that we have not yet attacked that | 3 
1 country which is of ſuch prodigious Me I 
ſequence, and yet fo very, weak. You, my | I 
Lord D* K, have given as a reaſon againſt =—_ 
it, the expence of marching an army thi- 
ther, and declared that, according to ge- 9 
neral Amberſ's calculation, it would F 
amount to nine hundred thouſand pounds. 
This ſum is prodigious, and it would require 
many arguments to prove it incredible, 


| fince the army might fail down the river 


. by 


3 
3 


0 25 7 


Mops, W the: fame manner as it did. 
that of "Se. Laurence to attack Montreal, ; 


„ 1 9 5 7 * 
* Sata | 


But What occaſion is "there to traverſe; 


that immenſe country in any manner 11 


Could not a ſquadron of ſhips] be ſent from. 


| North America, "with | troops on board, to 


attack New Orleans without being at ach! 


an enormous expence? I know chat town 


ET - 


is at a conſiderable diſtance from the ſea, 
and that the river is impaſable for ſhips, of 
burthen; but then the country is good, 
and eaſily marched through, and it is not. 
above three days march from the mouth 
of the river to the city; but the river 
would ſerve for an attack of ſmall craft, if 
ſuch 2 march was impracticable. The 
town itſelf, though extremely neat and 
pretty, is of little or no ſtrength, but 
would ſurrender on the firſt ſummons from 
4 ſmall force: and the Whole country con- 
ſequently be conquerell as it is the only 
place of importance in it. How much more 
advantageous ' would ſuch; a conqueſt be 
than our boaſted one of Belleifle, which 
coſt us forty times as much, and is 
„„ 3 3 
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not of the fortieth part the conſequence 2 
If we do not poſſeſs ourſelves of this 
country, and yet reſolve to have it at a 
peace, we muſt expect to give up ſome 


valuable acquiſition for it; but if ve 


make the conqueſt, ſuch a ceſſion may be 


ſaved. Your Grace muſt be very ſenſible 
that there will be no probability of ſecuring 
| our colonies, if we leave the French in 
poſſeſſion of this moſt valuable region: 


A miniſtry that conſidered the intereſt | of 
this nation in making a peace, would ne- 


ver think of ſuffering a ſingle ſubject of 
France to remain in the whole continent 


of North America. ar 


1 tare FAM very -redibly nel, * 
the Privy Council were divided in their 


opinions concerning that article of the 
peace, in the late negociation, which re- 
turned Canada to France, and made the 
river St. Lawrence the barrier between the 


colonies of the two nations. One party, 


at the head of which was the great Com- 
moner, was not for yielding up Canuda, and 
the other, was for accepting the nes 5 
| I 
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* bans alſo been told, that there was a_ 


diviſion on this queſtion, but that was de- 
cided in favour of the former opinion by 
his M——y. Surely, my Lord Dνπ . , 
the | members | againſt that meaſure can only 
think of favouring the enemies of their 
country! The K acted with the wiſdom 
which is ſo manifeſt in every thing he does, 
when he declared againſt ſuch a fatal arti- 


cle, But this fact, my Lord, ſhews how” | 
much divided in opinion our adminiſtration 
were, e tbe ſtay of Monſ. Bu 


7 9 3943 %g 


The very firſt A OLE 90 that nego-" 
ciation were very badly calculated for our 
intereſts. From what has tranſpired, and 


from what we can judge of the ſituation of 
France, their miniſtry very little expected 
a peace to be concluded; I cannot ſuppoſe 
even that they ſent over M. Buffy with 


ſuch an intention. But I make little 


doubt, that their real Abe were fully an- 
ſwered by his reſidence amongſt us. The 
court of Verſailles wanted more to know 
the ſtate of our miniſtry, and what they 
bad to expect from any changes in it, 


than 
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than to make a peace under ſuch diſad- 
vantages as they muſt have done, while all 
parties were united here againſt the com- 
mon enemy. M. Buh no doubt ſoon diſ- 
cover ed, that there were diviſions amongſt 
them, which it was by no means his buſineſs 


to heal; and he certainly informed his court 


that they had little to expect from a peace 


while Mr. P***' continued in power, but 
that he had reaſon to believe he would not 


remain in the adminiſtration long: this is 
not in the leaſt improbable; for, can it 
be ſuppoſed, that this Frenchman did not 


foreſee the rege which bas en 


b rd. yk! 


che French had no hearty deſire for a 


peace, but agreed, to a negociation only to | 
diſcover the ſecrets of our cabinet; and in 


this point they doubtleſs met with ſucceſs. 


They very well know, that after ſuch an : 


unſucceſsful war, they had no hopes in any 


thing but a change in the Britiſb miniſtry. 


They knew that the whole. machinery * 


the war was tur ned by that ſingle wheel, 
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'T here are many 1 to think; that 
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the Big ſupplieb, They were alſo en 
convinced, that if any event happened, 
which: would lower the credit of our mi- 
niſtry, they might then expect to treat 
with much greater advantage than While 
we were all united and acted to one point. 
With this political forefight, they choſe 
out the propereſt man in all France, not 
to conclude a peace, but to diſcover if there 
were any hopes of better times; or, in 
other words, if our miniſtry was likely to 
continue firmly united. I call M. Buffy 
the propereſt man in all France for his 
buſineſs ; my reaſon is, his intimate ac- 
quaintance with your Grace, and ſome 
other of our great men, which gave him a 


much greater advantage than any other 
F nn would have had. 


ves tate will, . mils like acht, 
agree with me, that a vaſt deal of the ſei- 
ence of politicks depends on penetration: 
moſt governments allow conſiderable ſums 
to the minifters for ſecret ſervices, ſuch as 
_ procuring intelligence; but we very well 
know, that a man of deep penetration, and 
a 


We 140 
4 beben underſtanding, will male 
better diſcoveries than the the greateſt ſums 
of money indiſcriminately applied. M. 
Bu) had the reputation of being a man of 
penetration and fagacity before he came 
here! Now your Grace will alſo un- 
doubtedly allow me, that our miniſters, 
fl when they found Mr. Buſy reſident 
| amongſt them, ſhould'be'to the very high- 
eſt de gree cautints of what G's ſaid at any 
time when e not the imme- 
diate topic. I am ſpeaking of ſome 
maxims in . which your Grace 
5 mpſt be convinced, are abſolutely: — 
to be always put in practice We 
know what a prodigious ef ſome hives, 
which a certain great man dropped con- 
cerving the cs at 2 Y ths 
 warthth'of wine and company, (before it 
was known ſuch an affair was on foot) 
had on our ſtocks. This conſequence it 
it is true was not ſo very important: But 
what might that dete Have been? Let 
vs loſe the ſame perſon ſo unguard- 
ed in the company of M. Bufſy.—— What 
terrible conſequences might ſuch a beha- 
viour 


us 


1 (41) 
viour have, in affairs of the greateſt im- 
portance, and vrhich require the greateſt 
ſecrecy ] But theſe obſervations may he 
thought rather | impertinent here beſides 
the remark is deſigned for the guilty ; but 
your Grace and I are W. ama | 
ay gaul Qjade w 7 N tr ran | 

in enemies now mae ind os 5 | 
| vantage of having had Monſ. Buſſj ſo long 

at our court. They. were determined mot to 
make a bad peace, and as ſoon as thein 
miniſter informed them how matters went 
at the court of London, they immediately 
fawthe neceſſity of protracting the negos 
ciation till our miniſtry had ſuffered; ſome 
change, which would weaken: their credit. 
and conſequently their power, and pere 
haps, in the end, oblige us to come into 
terms of peace, molt; agreeable to our 
enemies. Theſe have been the conſtant 
5 nne France when ſhe has ne in arms 
luch ſucceſs now as formenly, fr Rogqhf 2 
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5 toes: not require any very great degree of 
| political foreſight, to prove, that a peace | 
which is not to the greareſt degree explicit, 
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thing at ſtake. This nation is not like ſome 


HY who are clear of debt, and know 


their expences. In former times When we 
entered into a war; if bad ſucceſs attended 
our arms, we had the proſpect of ſome 


better opportunity happening to give us 


our revenge”; unincumbered with debts, 


we concluded a peace, and no longer felt 
the burthen of the war. But how are the 


times altered! Every campaign now is 
felt eveh after a peace j and our debts are 


come to fuch an enormous height, that 


this war will encreaſe them, almoſt to as 


peace. But what may be the conſequence 
of x bad one, God only knows —— 


muſt be ſoon productive of a freſh War. 


France at the coneluſion of che treaty of | 


Alx la Cbußelle, was in ſuchꝭ low:.ſtate, 


char all Europe expected, ſhe would not be 
able 


great a ſum as, 1 apprehend. we ſhall be | 
e to bear, even if we make a good 
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( 43) 
able for many years to enter into another 
war; but this opinion has proved an entire 
miſtake, for by making an excellent peace, 
ſhe was ſoon miſtreſs of an extenſive and 
flouriſhing commerce, Which enriched 
her ſo much, that at the breaking out of 
the preſent war, ſhe poſſeſſed a trade which 
was really aſtoniſhing, when we conſider 
that this was all revived inſeven years. This 
| ſhews very plainly, that if, at the enſuing 
peace, that nation regains her , colonies, 
which are the ſources of her riches, the 
will very ſoon be in a condition to rene 
the war with us, which ſhe will undoubted- 
ly: do, as that would be the ale way to | 


ruin Pry ihe 154 s » 443 
* N * 
me us: honed that in aha PR ten 1 
. fifteen years, we have another war with 
France, which there ĩs the greateſt reaſon 
to think will be the caſe, if the peace 
that is to; conclude, this, be not greatly to 
our advantage, and quite deciſiye in every 
particular: let us alſo reckon our national 
debt at the end of the preſent war, at one 
hundred _ ten 3 a wee N 
Sa _ 1 $4.5 
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1 fear, which will not be found ſhortof its 


truth: how ſhall: we be able with ſuch 


an enormous burthen, to carry on a new 
War; unleſs we reſerve ſuch valuable acqui- 


tion: NOW, as will greatly 29% 50 aur trade, - 


1990 Pulg that of Qur e enemies 1 


9 0 your l muſt b ORR Ku if 
ve do not conclude an excellent peace,. we 
are an undone people: this immenſe debt 

muſt at laſt (and that period may not be 
' at a great diſtance) riſe to ſuch a prodigi- 
ous ſum; that the whole revenue of the 
kingdom will not equal the intereſt t the 
conſequences of ſuch a criſis muſt; be an 
immediate bankruptcy, and What fatal 


effbets ſuch an event muſt have, it is im- 
poſſible to paint: but when the affairs of 


this kingdom are in fa tickliſh a ſituation, 


the müniſters ſhould. certainly e exert ithem- 


ſelves with the greateſt vigour towards 
carrying us ſucceſsfully through a war hi- 


werte ſo glorioufty conducted. They 


ought never Sahil of A peace that 


did not cede for eber to us all. 'North 


_ America," the cod "fiſhery, and as much 
of the ſugar - trade as is poſſible, Theſe 85 


„ 


1 mould reckon the principal points; bur 
what reaſon is there that we ſhould re- 
turn any thing that is of great conſequence, 
ſuch as our acquiſitions i in the Vgſt- Indies, 

all of them : Senegal and Goree; and gur 
conqueſts in the Eęſt-Indies. What have 
the French in their poſſeſſion, that can en- | 
title them to make ſuch demands. Mi t 
uorca is their only conqueſt z andthe poſſeſſi- 

on of that has now been found entirely 
uſeleſs to us: Belleifle we may readily re- 
turn, as the keeping it would. be! abſurd; 
Ia urs ry} much afraid, and it has been 

whiſpered: about, that we inſiſted on the 
fortifications of Dunkirk being demoliſhed; 
which; of all other demands, is the moſt 
unjuſt, the moſt abſurd, and/the moſtttiviat ; 
and is moreover, an article. that the French 
will never conſent to, unleſs. they have 
ſomethin 8 returned by way of an equiva- 
lent for it. Perhaps they Will demand 
a fe Aale acres in North America 3 r 
ne rocky iſland to dry a few cod-fiſh upon 
but ſure an Engliſt miniſtry will never be 
fo utterly abfurd as to give up any thing 
to obtain——nothing + 1 for Dandirb i is 4 
mere 


properly to be conſidered in a con | 
themſclyes, than in a peace between Great 
Britain, and France; ; as to the ſcheme of 


ſecularizations, they are alſo much more 
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mere ſcare-crow to the mob in England: ; 
and what right could we ever pretend to 
have to ſuch a demand: why don't we in- 
ſiſt on Straſburg being demoliſhed, or La Nes 
the King of France has a better title to 
Dunkirk than he has to Alſace, I make 
little doubt but the French miniſtry would 
be extremely glad to hear of ſuch'a de- 
mand, as'it certainly would be ring ary 
their advantage i in the 0" 


15 reſpect to our Ge connections, 


4 EP need not be the occaſion, in the Pre- 
font ſtate of affairs, to retard or perplex us 


in a peace with France. I ſhould think 


that one ſingle article would conclude —_ 
thing there that we have to ſettle; and that is 


to bind both. nations, to withdraw their re- 
1 pective armies out of Germany, and leave 


every thing there on the footing it was 


before the War. As to the claims of the 


Teveral German princes, they ate much more 
Selm ur 


Con- 
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conneded with the German peace than the 
Britiſd one. As the French have been ſo 

extremely unſucceſsful every where, why 
ſhould we think of making a peace, that did 
not ſecure to us the moſt conſiderable of our 
acquiſitions; orin other words, leave every 
thing as it is in America, Africa and the 
Eaft-Indies, with this addition, to {cure 
Lou! Hana” to ourſelves ? 


EB + + 


Then, fy. Lond: Deva, how gratefil 
would the nation be to ASD Grace, and 
the reſt of the miniſtry!, Your names 
| would be as dear to the people as ever that 
of the great Commoner was. Vou would 
then obtain ſuch a degree of credit in the 
nation as few miniſters ever enjoyed. But 
if on the contrary, the reverſe happens to 
be the caſe, what, my Lord, will be the 
conſequence? Perhaps you may be able 
to continue in power till the F rench think 
proper to pick a_new quarrel with us; 
but then you will no longer retain it. You 
will then be obliged to give up that with 
di grace, which you polletied | as the price 


DE od, 


Conſider 
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- Conſider, my Lord, that the intereſt of this. 
great nation is at a criſis. If the war goes 
on with vigour another campaigu or two, 
we may then hope that our adminiſtration 
Is determined to make no peace but what 
is greatly advantageous; and we may 
* . burthen of our debt with eaſe, as 
long as we poſſeſs fo flouriſhing a com- 
merce. If the people are abſolutely per- 
ſuaded chat your intention is to conduct 
the war with, reſolution, till you can 
ſecure an advantageous peace, doubtleſs 
they will give you that aſſiſtance Hich the 
late great Commoner ſo often received. 
To convinoe us that this is Jour intention, 
is your preſent buſinefs. Some: will be 
very eaſily perſuaded; hut poſſibly the 
wary and experienced politician Will not 
readily conſtruc your actions ſo ebe 
as they may perhaps deſerve; having N 
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